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From the Leisure Hour. 
WHAT IS SNOW? 


Snow, we reply, is the moisture of the at- 
mosphere frozen into minute crystals, It 
would scarcely be supposed that the broad | 
flakes which every blast of wind blows hither 
and thither as it lists, are beautiful and per- 
fectly formed collections of crystals, delicate | 
in theie structure, and regular in their mea- 
surement. None of the crystalline mineral | 
masses, however, which usually come under 
the observations of those who are not profess- 
ed mineralogists can at all compete with them | 
in the elegance of their forms, or in the varie- 
ty and beauty of their combinations. If a 
tolerable microscope be at hand, the exami-| 
nation of some flakes of snow is always an 
interesting and profitable employment for an 
hour of winter leisure. The minute vegetable 
and animal substances prepared for the mi-| 
croscope do not more perfectly exhibit won- 
derful regularity and simplicity of structure 
in their minutest parts than does the snow- 
crystal, which amazingly illustrates the bound- 
less influence of the law of order in inanimate 
matter, An almost endless variety exists in | 
these crystals, and the observer is at a loss to 
say which are the most delicate in their ele- | 
mentary forms, or the most perfect in their 
combinations. Attempts have been made to 
classify the crystals of snow, but the forms | 
are so numerous, and the differences so mi- | 
nute, that students have found the task more | 
than usually difficult. 

But if it be perplexing to classify the forms | 
of snow-crystal, it is at present impossible to 


| 
| 
| 


phenomena, but he is not yet able to give a | midsummer are produced by the partial thaw 
satisfactory reason for the varieties of form in| of their thick icy covering. Red snow was 
a snow-crystal, Whether the crystallization | observed by Captain Ross in Baffin’s Bay, 
is regulated by the peculiar conditions of the | and his experiments led to the supposition that 
watery vapour diffused through the interstices |it is coloured by a vegetable substance. 
of the atmosphere, if we may so speak, or| Scoresby, on the other hand, attributes the 
from the influence of some subtle agent, is a| colouring to the agency of a bird (the little 
|problem to be resolved by future scientific | auk) found in great aumbers in some parts of 
discoveries, ‘the polar seas. The time was when teachers 

In equatorial regions snow is unkown at the | would have thought such simple and natural 
ocean level, and in all latitudes less than thir- | explanations below the dignity of their learn- 
| ty-five degrees itisrare. In the polar regivns, jing, and the unlettered would have despised 


'as Captain Scoresby informs us, snow falls | 
|nine days out of ten in the months of April, 
|May, and June. Between the torrid and 
frigid zones, snow showers are more or less 
frequent at certain seasons of the year, ac- 
cording to their latitudes, Im some of the 
northern countries of Europe, as in Norway, 
Sweden, Lapland, and Northern Russia, snow 


them because they made no demand upon 
their vulgar credulity and insatiable super- 
suition, 

A snow storm in this country is frequently 
preceded by a calm atmosphere—an unusual 
quietness of nature, but not such a one as tu 
| attract the attention of these who are unobd- 
servant of atmospheric changes. The air 


covers the ground for the larger portion of | thickens, it loses its transparency, and those 
the year, and the warm but short summer | depths of space which in more genial seasons 


| breaks suddenly upon the frost-bound earth,| seem an ocean of colour without a medium, 


to be, after a short interval, as suddenly driven | 
away by inexorable winter. In Great Britain, | cloud were dropped from mid-heaven over the 
Germany, and the northern portion of France, | darkening world, A few flakes fall; but as 
the seasons are distinctly marked, and the|day dwindles and night comes down over- 
change from one to another is gradual; but spreading the earth, they drop faster and 
although the winters are long and sometimes | faster, filling the air with their fleecy forms. 
severe, the ice and snow upon the low grounds The sun sets, and its last reflected rays light 


are of short continuance, and seldom close the the snow-capped summits of the geatle hills 
highways of commercial intercourse, whether | where youth gambols in summer, and ia de- 
by land or water. In the south of France, in |clining autumn old age takes its anaual fare- 
Spain, Italy, Greece, and Southern Turkey, | well of green fields and fresh air. The hour 
snow is rarely seen. The winters are mild| has come for the celebration of the earth’s 
and of short duration; they are seasons of| mourning over the decay of her offspring ; 
repose rather than of suffering ; hailed in their /solemn and silent are all her agents, and other 
approach and regretted in their departure. | sounds are hushed or muffled. The tinkling 

In all latitudes, snow may be found in the | bell of the sheepfold sounds as though it were 
higher regions of the atmosphere. The ele-| cracked, and the harmonic chime of the vil- 
vation at which it is produced, and its trans-|lage church is stopped midway in air; the 
mission to the earth, depend on temperature. | homeward-bound traveller listens in vain for 
Snow often exists at comparatively unimport- | the well-known evening bells. The rude vil- 
ant altitudes when there is no evidence of its| lage vagrant, who with jeering and insolent 
presence at lesser elevations, for having to| speech follows the poor and afilicted, as fvot- 
descend through heated strata in its passage | sore or broken-hearted they halt through the 
to the earth, it is liquefied and falls in rain. | Street, or along the dusty pathway of the high 
On the other hand, a sudden decrease of tem-| road, sneaks home gibeless and silent. It is 
| not the hour for noise, the atmosphere refuses 


become turbid as though a curtain of dingy 





perature at inferior heights may crystallize | 





determine the cause by which their endless 
modifications are produced. The tempera- 
ture and density of the atmosphere in which 
they are formed have doubtless an influence 
upon their structure, but beyond this probable 
conjecture we can scarcely be said to have 
any knowledge of the conditions which deter- 
mine their crystallization. Man has investi- 
gated the order and arrangement of planetary 
systems, the distances, orbits, and velocities 
of worlds, the laws which sustain their condi- 
tions and regulate the recurrence of their 


while it rains on the summit of a mountain it 
may snow at its foot. 

Coloured snow is not a common phenomena 
in this country, though numerous instances 
of its appearance are on record. But in some 
parts of the polar seas, red and brown snow 
have a sort of permanent locality, and speci- 
mens have been carefully examined by scien- 
tific navigators. The colouring matter of 
brown snow is supposed to be an earthy sub- 
stance collected from the surface of certain 
mountainous ridges by the waters which at 


the floating vapour or falling water, so that} 


to carry sounds while it is throwing its white 
lemblems of youthful death upon the cold 
earth, 

The muffled sounds which float ia the air 
during a snow storm have a cause easy of 
explanation. The air, although not the only 
conductor of sound, is the one which commu- 
nicates to our organs of hearing the vibrations 
of all bodies. Upon it the effects of the sound- 
ing mass are spent, and it is the impression it 
receives of which we become sensible. We 
should be alike ignorant of the shrill chirp of 
the cricket, the musical note of the lark, and 
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the rolling péals of thunder, if there were no| 
medium of communication between our sense | THE HOLY SPIRIT 
of hearing and the sounding body. ‘The cor- . 7 
rectness, in short, of the impression made | One of the fathers, who is usually called 
upon the ear depends upon the purity of the | St. Bernard, speaking of the promised mani- 
channel through which it is transmitted to it. | festations of Christ’s Spirit to the soul, has 
When the air, therefore, is filled with snow, this striking passage. He says, ‘I was sen- 
sound appears indistinct, because the medium! sible that he was present with me; I remem- 
of communication to the ear is, if we may so) ber it after his visits are over. You ask me 
express it, choked up. | whence I could know he was present? I an- 
No intensity of cold endured in this coun- | swer; his presence was living and powerful. | 
try can give a conception of the influence of| It awakened my slumbering soul, It moved, | 
frost within the polar circles, This desolate | softened and wounded my heart, which had 
region is more terrible to the uninitiated navi-| been hard, strong and distempered, It water- 
gator than the imagination can paint or the | ed the dry places, illuminated the dark, open-| 
pencil delineate. It is indeed a world of snow | ed those that were shut, inflamed the cold, | 
and ice; land and water are, in winter, every-| made the crooked straight, and the rough | 
where buried under a lifeless frigidity, Not) places plain. So that my soul blessed the | 
a pulse beats, not a germ of life exists, beneath | Lord, and all that was within me praised his | 
the thick and boundless mass of floating wa-| holy name, I had no evidence of his pre-| 
ter. ‘The lack of colour is repulsive from its| sence with me by any of the senses; only 
monotony and many associations with sterility | from the motions of my heart. [ understood | 
and death. The land is rugged and uneven that He was with me. From the expulsion! 
on its surface, mountaip rises upon mountain, | of vices and the suppression of carnal affec- 
but there is neither beauty nor grandeur ; all| tions, | perceived the strength of his power. 
is white. Ocean itself is converted into ice From the discernment and conviction I had of| 
and snow. Could the hand of frost arrest the|the very intent of the heart, | admired the) 
raging sea of warmer climes in the moment) depths of his wisdom, From some little im-| 
of its utmost turbulence, and solidify it when! provement of my temper and conduct, I expe- 
the waves are highest, the scene would be rienced the goodness of his grace. From the | 
more monotonous but not less desolate than a renewal of my inward man, I perceived the | 
polar region. Upon an unbounded plain of comeliness of his beauty ; and from the joint 
ice and snow, the eye here and there detects contemplation of all these things, | trembled 
the dim outline of upheaved icy fragments, at his majestic greatness. But because all | 
piled in ruin one upon another, forming broken these, on his departure, became torpid and| 
but long extended hillocks, jagged in outline, cold, just as if you withdraw fire from a boil- 
and uniform in colour, In the dim twilight of ing pot, I had a signal of his leaving me. My 
a sunless season, the junction of sea and land | soul must be sad till his return, and my heart | 
is unobserved, but in distant spots there rise | be again inflamed with his love: and let that 
indistinctly the outlines of snow-wrapt moun-| be the evidence of his return.’ 
tains, and in the intersecting valleys, icebergs, 
with their spreading bases, lift their gaunt 
conical peaks of frozen water to the sky, as 
though to taunt their rocky compeers and defy| In the immediate vicinity of Suez the Red | 
them in height and perpetuity. Sea contracts into a narrow channel, which | 
In‘still valleys—where in other climes the | becomes so insignificant, when the tide is out, 
most fertile soil and the richest vegetation are | that one can almost wade through it. In the 
found—on the indented shores of the ocean,| neighbourhood likewise there are several | 
the ice-mountains are for the most part cov-| equally dry spots. To the north of the town 
ered with a perpetual snowy vest; or if, per-| this extremity of the Red Sea again expands ; 
chance, in some favoured spot the frost should | and there are unmistakable evidences that it 
for one or two months relax its hold, to let the | spread several miles further upwards in for- 
light and heat of the never-setting sun of sum-| mer days. We were enabled to determine 
mer fall upon the earth under a temperature | this most accurately, when we took our camels 
not many degrees above the freezing point,| the next morning, and rode round this end of 
the only evidence of life is a saxifrage or a|the gulf, instead of crossing it in a boat, as 
draba, or at best a salix, a tree, if such it can | our companions did ; for a violent north-easter 
be ealled from its European types, three or| drove whole clouds of sand from the desert 
four inches in height. All of these are born| across the plain, and covered the spots, from 
and die within a period of five or six weeks, | which the water had just receded, with a coat 
From the end of October to the end of Febru-| of sand, that converted them into solid soil. 





————<> 


The Passage of the Red Sea, 


ary, the sun is invisible, giving only a feeble 
twilight of about six hours’ duration when 
nearest the horizon. In this frigid night, 
there is nothing to relieve the eye, or to asso- 
ciate the snowy realm with other portions 
of the earth’s surface, but the twinkling stars 
and flickering aurora which throw their 
feeble lights over the desolation, to be reflect- 
ed in melancholy beams from the long- 
extended plains of unspotted snow and the 
peaks of icebergs. 


This circumstance gave us a clue to the pro- 
gressive extension of the surface of land, and 
led us to trace out its necessary result in de- 
creasing the width of the gulf in this quarter, 
Its northern extremity must, therefore, in the 
course of three thousand years have under- 
gone so great a change as to preclude us, at 
the present day, from drawing any safe con- 
clusion with regard to its then conformation. 
After somewhat more than half an hour’s 
ride we reached the extreme point ; and, after 
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From Armistead’s Setect Miscellanies. | a further ride of five and a half hours, we were 


refreshed with the delightful prospect of some 
palm trees, though of stunted growth, and 
several flourishing gardens; in fact, we had 
reached Apun Musa, the site of Moses’s wells, 
(Exod, xv. 27.) 

This is the region which witnessed the 
great miracle wrought by the hand of Jeho- 
vah, when he delivered his chosen people out 
of the bondage of Egypt. Israel was gather- 
ed together to keep the passover at Ramses, 
in the land of Goshen, which lies to the north 
of Cairo; “ with their loins girded, their shoes 
on their feet, and their staff in their hands, 
eating in haste.” (Exod. xii. 11.) And they 
went out from the land. “And the Lord 
went before them by day ina pillar of acloud, 
to lead them the way ; and by night ina pillar 
of fire, to give them light, to go by day and 
night.” (Exod. xiii. 21.) ‘God led them 
not through the way of the land of the Philis- 
tines, although that was near ;* for God said, 
Lest peradventure the people repent when they 
see war, and they return to Egypt.” To this 
end, they were to wander about in the desert 
of Sinai. On the first day they journeyed to 
Succoth: on the second they encamped in 
Etham, in the edge of the wilderness, proba- 
bly near the north-western extremity of the 
gulf, whence they intended perhaps to travel 
round the point at the eastern end of the sea, 
where they would gain the wilderness, and 
be in safety from the pursuit of Pharaoh. 
The Lord, however, commanded them to turn 
and encamp before Pi-hahiroth (Ayrud) and 
Baalzephon (Suez). Israel, therefore, turned 
suddenly to the right towards the western side 
of the Red Sea, 

Pharaoh hereupon said: “They are en- 
tangled in the land: the wilderness hath shut 
them in.” (Exod. xiv. 2,3) The children 
of Israel now came into a valley, where they 
had the Red Sea before them on the east, and 
the mountains of Arakeh, whose savage ac- 
clivities rise up abruptly from its waters, in 
the south; and in the north and west it was 
open to Pharaoh, by taking advantage of the 
towns and strong places in this quarter to 
hem them in; he having a certain assurance 
that they had been delivered into his hands, 
Pharaoh, indeed, was not slow in falling into 
the temptation set before him ; and he took six 
hundred chosen chariots, and all his horses, 
and horsemen, and army, and overtook the 
Israelites encamping by the Red Sea beside 
Pi-hahiroth. (Exod. v. 7, 8, e¢ seg.) But 
they went out with a high hand for their 
shield; and Moses, crying aloud, * The Lord 
shall fight for you, and ye shall hold your 
peace,” lifted up his rod, and stretched out 
his hand over the sea; and the Lord caused 
the sea to go back by a strong (north) east 
wind all that night, and made the sea dry 
land, and the waters were divided, And the 
children of Israel went into the midst of the 
sea upon the dry ground; and the waters 
were a wall unto them on the right hand and 
on the left. And the Egyptians pursued, and 





* In fact, this way is the nearest; for the journey 
from Cairo to Jerusalem is performed in eleven 
days. 
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went in after them into the midst of the sea. 
And “in the morning watch,” when all Israel 
had passed through the sea, “ the Lord looked 
upon the Egyptians through the pillar of fire 
and of the cloud,” and spread dismay through 
all their host. And now they beheld it was 
the Lord's doing, and that he fought for the 
children of Israel, they would have flown 
from before their face ; but ** Moses stretched 


one of them.” Well might Moses and thé 
children of Israel sing joyfully unto the Lord, 
saying, ‘‘ He hath triumphed gloriously : the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea.” 

But now comes the inquiry, Where did this 
miracle of the divine mercy and justice take 
place? 
Some consider it to have happened in the nar- 
row channel next to Suez, and referring to 
the natural effects of flux and reflux, have 


endeavoured to undermine the common belief 
Yet Napo- | 


ia this miraculous interposition, 


his hand over the sea; and the Lord “ did| 
blow with his wind,’ (Exod. xv. 10;) ‘and 
the sea returned to his strength when the 
morning appeared, and covered the chariots, 
and the horsemen, and all the host of Pha- 
raoh,” until “ there remained not so much as 





There is no memorial to fix the spot. | 


leon, tempted by the dryness of the fords, rode | 


among them, for the purpose of showing the 
whole transaction to have been a mere natural 
occurrence ; when lo, the waters returned on 
a sudden, and he would have been drowned, 
had not immediate help been at hand to rescue 
him from the jaws of destruction. 


But we} 


will not dwell upon this occurrence, preferring | 


to advert to the repeated songs of praise and 
thanksgiving, and other testimonies by which 
this miracle is attested in Holy Writ, (Deut. 
xi. 4; Jos. iv. 23; Ps. Ixxvii. 16, evi. 8—11, 
exiv, 1—3; Isa. xliii. 16, 17, li. 9, 10; Hab. 
iii. 3; 1 Cor. x. 1,2; Heb. xi. 19). Others 
have looked for the scene as far down as south 
of Mount Atakah, where the Red Sea widens 
to thirteen or fourteen miles. It would seem, 
however, that the passage must have been 
effected to the north of that mountain ; but the 
great changes which have affected the Red 


precise spot ; and we resign ourselves to this 
state of uncertainty, seeing how impossible it 


is, with such information as we possess at) 


present, to arrive at any satisfactory solution. 


‘Lhe whole of Israel, consisting of two millions | 


of individuals, with their flocks and all their 


. | 
goods, were brought safely through the wa- 


ters by the hand of the Lord: those waters 
piling themselves into walls on their right hand 
and on their left. 

God, by this his deliverance of Israel, sepa- 
rated his chosen inheritance unto himself as 
“a peculiar people ;” so, in like manner, he 
caused the waters of Jordan to “ stand upon a 
heap,” (Josh. iii. 13,) on either side of the chil- 
dren of Israel, as he, the living God, led them 
by his servant Joshua into the land of pro- 
mise. Truly, “he hath triumphed glorious- 
ly: the horse and his rider hath he thrown 
into the sea.” 

The wanderings of God’s people opened 
with a miracle; and a miracle brought them 
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toaclose. For, as Joshua spake to their 
posterity, “ The Lord your God dried up the 
waters of Jordan from before you, until ye 
were passed over, as the Lord your God did 
in the Red Sea, which he dried up from before 
us, until we were gone over.” In the same 
fear of the Lord they returned, in which they 
had gone out from the land of Egypt ; the one 
miracle and the other having the additional 
intent, * that all the people of the earth might 


| know the hand of the Lord, that it is mighty ; 
\that ye might fear the Lord your God for- 
| ever,” 


(Josh, iv. 23, 24.)—F, A, Strauss, 


— 
Selected. 


TUNNELLING THE ALPS, 


To complete a direct line of railroad com- 
munication between Boulogne, Venice, and 


| Ancona, and consequently between London 


and the Adriatic, only one obstacle lies in the 
way. The chain of Mont Cenis and Mont 
Genévre, running nearly north-east and south- 
west, would cross such a line, and present 
with the elevation of 11,000 feet an insur- 
mountable bar to any direct and continuous 
railway. ‘The railway can with some diffi- 
culty be made to Modane, at the foot of the 
northern crest of the Graian and Cottian Alps ; 
but here it must stop, unless a subterranean 
passage can be found through the mountains, 
and a project for doing this has been for seve- 
ral years under consideration by the Sardi- 
nian government. Chevalier Henry Maus 
has devoted much study to making the exami- 


nations and calculations, and has invented a'| 


new boring machine for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the plan. He made his report early 
in 1849, and a commission of engineers, army 
officers, and geologists was appointed to 
examine into the feasibility of the project. 
Their report, illustrated by maps, has been 
published. ‘The tunnel is expected to cost 
about £709,000. It will measure 7 miles in 
length. Its greatest height will be 19 feet, 


and its width 25, admitting, of course, of a| 


double line of rail. Its northern entrance is 


to be at Modane, and the southern entrance at 
Sea during an interval of thiree thousand years | 
do not admit of the attempt to determine the | 





Bardonnéche, on the river Mardovine. This 


latter entrance, being the highest point of the | 
intended line of rail, will be 4092 feet above | 


the level of the sea, and yet 2400 feet below 
the highest or culminating point of the great 
road, or pass, over the Mont Cenis. It is in- 
tended to divide the connecting lines of rail 
leading to either entrance of the tunnel into 
eight inclined planes of about 2} English 
miles each, worked like those at Liege by 
endless cables and stationary engines, but in 
the present case moved by water-power de- 
rived from the torrents. At one point there 
will be 4850 feet of mountain overhead, Ven- 
tilation must be maintained by forcing air in 
and out by mechanical means. 

The newly-invented machine, which it is 
proposed to use, consists of two large hydrau- 
lic wheels, 18 feet in diameter, which move 
two pulleys (with an endless cable passed 
twice round them) placed horizontally, and of 
30 feet diameter, performing 22} revolutions 
per minute. There is also an endless cable 
connected with the excavating machinery, to 
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| move at the rate of 35 feet per second, and a 
| counterpoise or weight to keep the cable in a 
proper state of tension at the opposite end of 
the hydraulic wheels, and to travel on a wa- 
gon between these and a great well, sunk to 
| receive a corresponding weight at the end of 
a rope. ‘The machine, once presented to the 
| rock, projects into it simultaneously four hori- 
|zontal series of sixteen scalpels, working 
| backward and forward, by means of springs 
cased in, and put in operation by the same 
water-power. While these are at work, one 
vertical series on each side works simultane. 
ously up and down, so that together they cut 
out four blocks on all sides, except on the 
rock behind, from which they are afterwards 
detached by hand. During the operation, a 
squirt-pump throws out a jet of water between 
each pair of scalpels, to prevent the heating 
of the tools, and to wash out the rubbish. 
After their complete separation, the blocks are 
pulled out by the help of the endless cable, 
and received in a wagon, to be drawn from 
the tunnel. The machines are only to cut a 
galley 13 feet wide and 7 feet high, which is 
afterwards to be enlarged by the ordinary 
|means to the size mentioned above. It has 
| already been ascertained that each of the two 
/machines will excavate to the extent of 22 
feet per day, and it is estimated that the whole 
}excavation will be completed in four years. 





Divine Love.—Godly sorrow, lik® weeping 
Mary, seeks Christ; saving faith, like wrest- 
ling Jacob, finds and holds Christ; heavenly 
love, like the affectionate spouse, dwells with 
|Christ: it is an eternal grace, always lodging 
lin the bosom of Christ. Lord, thou art the 
| desire of my soul: O that I could seek thee, 
find and love thee, that | may forever enjoy 
thee, . 


oe 


GOSPEL SIMPLICITY, 


“ Having food and raiment let us be therewith 
content.”—1 Tim. vi. 8. 


James Gough in his Journal gives a lively 
jillustration of the practical effects of that 
| Divine anointing, holy energy, or internal 
principle of action by which our Society has 
been always more or less distInguished. It 
may not be unsuitable to preface its insertion 
with a passage from the same journal, as fol- 
lows, 

Truth hath ever led to integrity, punctu- 
ality, and upright dealing in our outward 
affairs, and to limit ourselves to few exigen- 
cies, and an humble condition in life, rather 
than invade or risk the properties of other 
men. We cannot all get a deal of the trea- 
sures of this world, nor is a deal necessary 
to our well being—a man’s life cogsisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth, but we may all live on a little if our 
minds be kept humble, and the sensual appe- 
tites be subjected to the cross of Christ. 

John Goodwin, of Escargogh, in Monmouth- 
|shire, lived and maintained his family on a 





‘\farm of four pounds a year [about $20], but 


jat length had purchased and improved it, so 
that at that time he reckoned it worth six 
pounds a year. The first journey he travel- 
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led in the ministry, which was to visit Friends of the principles they , professed. Evan Jones 
through Wales, he had then got of clearjand the poor man fell to discoursing on 
money above forty shillings in “all, and he|the principles of Truth, and it was soon appa- 
was free to spend it if there was occasion, in}rent that Evan had either the worst of the 
the Lord's service, knowing that he could|argument, or that he did not know how to 
give him, or enable him to get more. ‘The |} defend the cause he espoused. His wife find- 
first time he began to entertain travelling | ing him unable for the task he had undertaken, 
Friends (most of ‘that meeting being gone to slippe ‘d into the shop where Richard Davies 
Pennsylvania), he had but one bed, w hich he | was at work, and addressing him, said, “ Why 
left to them, he and his wife taking up their} do you not go out to help your master ? there 
lodging in the stable. is a Quaker at the door that hath put him to 

Our predecessors in religious profession | silence.” Richard seizing hold of his Bible, 
were remarkably noted for their hospitality | hastened to the door as a dutiful servant to 
and disinterestedness, and in them it seemed | help his master in a tight place. The subject 
evidently to arise from a rooted sense of reli-| under consideration when Richard reached 
gious duty, and the powerful constraining of | the scene of action, was the use of the singular 
Christian love.—{ Barclay’s Anecdotes.) number to a single person. Richard took up 
the debate, and although admitting that the 
Almighty used the singular number in speak- 
ing to Adam, and that it was also the language 
of scripture, he declared that was not enough, 
(Continued from page 212.) for we must have a command for it; and 

Rumours had reached the religious seekers | turning to the poor man in a very peremptory 
at Welchpool, and the neighbourhood of Dole- | manner, he demanded what command he had 
bran, in Montgomeryshire, in 1656, relative|to speak Thee and Thou. The poor man 
to a strange people who had risen up in the| promptly answered in the language of scrip- 
north of England, and who were catled in re-| ture, “ Hold fast the form of sound words, 
proach Quakers, Scanty information mixed | which thou hast heard of me.” The Friend’s 
with many warnings against the new Society | readiness in quoting scripture, and his willing- 
and its doctrines, was given by those called | ness to read in the Bible at Richard’s request 


ee 


For ** The Friend.” 


FRIENDS IN WALES. 





these were the last days, and that the Qua-| the Quakers denied the scriptures, and would 
kers were those of whom the Saviour spoke| not read them, was false. 
when he said, * Many shall come in my name | that he was not a match for the poor man, | 
and deceive many.” And again, * ‘There| and the poor man saw that what he had said, 
shall arise false Christs and false prophets, | had reached the Witness for God in the youth. | 
and shall show great signs and wonders, inso-| He quit disputing, and exhorted Richard to 
much that if it were possible, they shall de-| take heed to the Light that shining in his 
ceive the very elect.” As to the doctrine of| heart, did make manifest his vain thou; ghts, 


the Quakers, the ministers said they denied | and reprove him in secret for every idle word | 


the scriptures, the ordinances, and indeed, the! and action, 
Lord who bought them. 
neous view of the new society was spread,’ cometh into the world,” and that in that light 
and a great amount of prejudice was instilled he would see more light, and that would open 
into the hearts of many honest seekers alter the scriptures to him, and that he would re- 
Truth, ceive a measure of the Spirit that gave them 

About the commencement of the year 1657, forth. It was “the more sure word of ey 
“a poor man in mean habit” came to the! phecy, unto which he did well if he took heed, | 


He told him that this light “ was 


Richard found |< 


‘T” . . . | 
Thus a very erro-! the true light which lighteth every man that 









God, that I might build upon ‘that Rock, that 
the true church of Christ was built upon, that 


the gates of hell might not prevail against 
ne.”’ 


Richard was now in the school of Christ, 
and although he had many spiritual trials and 
difficulties to encounter, he grew in grace and 
knowledge, and in his silent waitings upon 
God was often much broken and tendered. 
He was afraid of being deceived ; and having 
read that Satan was “transformed into an 
angel of light,” he desired to be watchful and 
circumspect. He wished for a little more 
outward information, and he desired of the 
Lord that he might see the poor man once 
again. He says that “It pleased God that 
he came again that way, and I desired of my 
master and mistress to give him lodging, and 
that he might be with me, to which they con- 
1.” Richard then queried of him about 


sented. 
the Quakers’ way of worship, and the ordi- 
nances, so called, of bread and wine, and bap- 
lism, and their judgment of the scriptures. 
He received satisfaction on these points, and 
in the morning the poor man again passed on 
his way. 

Gradually the various doctrines held by the 
Society of Friends, and the peculiarities into 
which they had been led, were unfolded to 


,| Richard Davies, and he was brought into 
ministers, who did not hesitate to say that| was a convincing proof that the report that 


\conformity thereto. His mistress now began 
to show much hard feeling towards him, and 
at one time under the temptation of Satan, 
| she was determined to take his life. Richard 
ifelt himself freely given up to die, but the 
Lord checked her wicked feelings, and she 
was afterwards more moderate towards him. 
In her last sickness the remembrance of her 
| harsh conduct to him came so heavily upon 
her, that she told her husband “ she thought 
she should not die until she had asked Rich- 
ard to forgive her.” He freely gave the for- 
giveness she craved, and she ended her days 
in peace, 

During this year, 1657, Richard Davies 
went to Welchpool to visit his parents. ‘They 
|had heard that he was distracted, and they 
were troubled to see that he did not go on his 





house of Evan Jones, in the parish of Llan-|as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, | | knees before them to ask for their blessing, as 


fair, Montgomeryshire. 


very constant in going to hear the zealous In- | your hearts.” He spoke also of the inward | 
dependent preachers, and equally zealous in work, and the operation of God’s Holy Spirit 


ed. Prayers with the family at meals, and of God, that bringeth salvation, teaching us, 
at other times of the day. Kichard Davies that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 


performing family duties, as they were term- upon the soul ; recommending to the *t Grace | 


'clared he would leave him nothing. 


Evan Jones was one until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in| he had a been wont to do when he came 


to sce them. His father finding that he did 
not bow nor uncover the head, soon turned 
away from him. In his displeasure he de- 


He also 
‘said that they had expected to have comfort 


was an apprentice to Evan Jones, and had| we should live soberly, righteously and godly |in Richard, but now they expected none, 


been placed there at his own request, because | in this present world.” 
of the reputation which Evan bore for religion.| so he departed from our house, and I set him | 


They went to meeting together, and prayed |a little along on his way. Now when | came | 


together in their own will and time, until they | back from him, the consideration of his words 
had become, Richard says, “so dead and/| took fast hold on me, that I could not go from 
carnal,” that he was out of conceit of himself| under them; and the more I waited in that 
and their formal religion. Still they continu-| light that he recommended me to, the more 
ed together, and clung to their outward observ-| my former peace, and that in which I former- 
ances ; and although ‘these did not satisfy their| ly took comfort, was broken; and herein [| 
souls, yet they were ready to contend for|cam> to see, that our former building could 
them, They were in this condition when the| not stand, for we built upon that which the 
“poor man” in the mean habit came. This} apostle called ‘ wood, hay, and stubble.’ Here 
man’s name was Morgan Evan. He was an|| came to a loss of all my former knowledge ; 
inhabitant of South Wales, and having in|and my former performances proved but a 
travelling about met with the people called sandy foundation. Then [ did, with much 
Quakers, he had been canvinced of the truth| humility and poverty of spirit, beg of Almighty 





Richard adds, * * And| 


thinking he would go up and down the coun- 
|try, crying Repent! repent ! 

The heart of the mother yearned towards 
Richard ; and looking tenderly upon him, she 
felt that he was her child, and the reported 
bewitchment, or transformation into some 
other form or likeness was nottrue, It seems 
difficult for us at the present time to conceive 
that men and women of intelligence, should 
have been at so recent a period believers in 
witchcralt, and in the power of one man to 
change by his sorceries and incantations, the 
very personal appearance of others, Yet at 


the time we are writing about, such belief was 
very prevalent through England, and many 
charges were made against our early Friends 
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as using witchcraft to draw persons to their | 
religious community. 

Richard entered into conversation with his 
mother, and as he opened his views and sen- 


timents, anj enforced them by scripture argu- 
ments, her heart was reached, and she was 
tenderly affected at the evidence she saw of 
the Lord’s goodness towards her son. In her 
satisfaction, she desired her husband should 
rejoice with her,—so seeking him she exclaim- 
ed, “* Be of good comfort! our son is not as 
was reported of him. We hope to have com- 
fort of him yet.” 
(To be continued.) 


ae 


For “The Friend.”* 
Qualification for Service. 


In the life and correspondence of W, and | 
A. Ellis, (by James Backhouse, of York, 
England, 1849,) is the following paragraph, | 
in a letter from George Rook to William Ellis, | 
dated Dublin, Tenth month 25th, 1707: on 


THE FRIEND. 


authority, and not as the priests. 
anointing that I feel desirous to draw the at- 
tention of my beloved, exercised, and tenderly 
visited friends ; whatever may be the amount 
of suffering which the Holy Head may sce 
meet for us to bear, let us patiently wait, and 
quietly hope, and endure hardness as good 
soldiers. Let us not forget what is written 
concerning the Captain of our salvation, of 
whom it is said, “It became him for whom 
are all things, and by whom are all things, 
in bringing many sons unto glory, to make 
the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
suffering.”—Heb. ii. 10. I am well aware of 
the mixed and very trying state of things 
among us, and that it is out of our power to 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean; that 


cannot be effected by anything the creature | 
jcan do, even the best and most redeemed! our blessed Lord said, 


amongst the sons of men. And no hand or 


jarm put forth unbidden can s‘eady the ark ;| proved may be 


no wisdom however polished by human litera- 
ture, can be of any avail. 


It is to this 


We must wait— | 






would not know their speech or words, but 
their power ; for there is that, as we live under 
it, and the eye of the mind is turned unto it, 
that is far beyond all words, even the power 
of Christ, which was so conspicuous over the 
man that dwelt among the tombs, and who 
was beyond the power of man to bind. 

It was this dread power, at the commence- 
ment of the Gospel dispensation, and also 
amongst the early Friends, which gave them 
the victory, and made even their enemies to 
tremble. ‘The sophistry and learning of the 
| priests were not able to withstand it,—* never 
man spake like this man,” his enemies being 
judges, ‘There is much in the journals of an- 
cient Friends, to show that they were anxious 
| to move only under the anointing, and also to 
see the Lord open their way. ‘The apostle of 
there must be also 
heresies among you, that they which are ap- 
ade manifest among you. 
|The Lord knoweth the end from the ‘begin- 
ning; he knew who would betray him; he 





“ And now, dear Friend, | send thee a paper |tarry as at Jerusalem until we are endued ‘also knew the great apostacy, and has deter. 


enclosed, written by our friend William Ed. | 


with power from on high. The Saviour pro- 


| mined the fin: lt overthrow thereof. We may 


mundson, who hath had a weighty concern | mised his disciples, that he would give unto | then rest in the Lord, and be assured that He 
upon him, for a right regulation in Men’s and | them power and wisdom, which none of their will in his own time consume the man of sin. 


Women’s meetings, that all that meet about 
the Lord’s business may be rightly qualified 
and gifted for that service, and that none may 
be admitted nor continued members of such 
meetings, but faithful men and women, accord. 
ing to their first settlement, and especially of 
the Meeting for Suflerings in London. It 
might be of great service to all the churches, | 
if it were made up of such weighty, sensible 
members; as the matters of that meeting re- 
quire such,” 

It is painfully observable in the writings of 
early Friends, that many among them were 
sensible of a decline from that ancient life, | 
power and authority in which the meetings 
were first set up and established. And as 
this concern rested upon individuals, and they | 
were baptized into a suffering state for the 
body, and one with and for another, life was 
witnessed, and restoration in a degree from 
time to time, made manifest in the church. 
The apostle Paul speaks of his sufferings, and 
of his desire to fill up his measure of suffering 
for the church’s sake, ‘ Who (says he) is 
weak and | am not weak? who is offended 
and I burn not ?” 


sand to flight.” 


enemies should * be able to gainsay or resist.’ 

The branch must abide in the vine ; his strength 
will be made perfect in our weakness, Jn 
Zion are “set thrones of judgment.” The 
saints must sit in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus the Lord. Oh! then let us seek to 
move only as the Saviour leads, who gocth 
forth conquering and to conquer; his name is 
Immanuel, and he hath said, “One shall 
chase a thousand, and two shall put ten thou- 
“Iftwo of you shall agree 
on earth as touching anything they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of my Father which 
is in heaven,” But all this is to be done by 
Faith, without which it is impossible to please 
God. Faith is an inward sense or under- 
standing, given from the immediate and sen- 
sible operation of the Spirit of Truth upon our 
minds, and is an infallible assurance. ‘That 
there is power and authority for the work of 
Christ amongst his faithful followers, appears | 
from 1 Cor, iv. 5: * Judge nothing before the | 
time, until the Lord come who will bring to! 
light the hidden things of —— &c.; 
and also sce 5th chap. 4, 


Previous to the extraordinary work in the | ing under exercise the Lord’s time, and gath- 


v., from which | 
jand other passages it is nibs that by wait-| 


ministry on which that devoted and apostolic ering under his Spirit, judgment is given forth, 
labourer George Fox entered, he endured|and “truth reigns over all;” “Truth is 


great and wonderful suffering both mental and | brought into dominion.” See also in G, Fox’s | 


’| Nevertheless, it is our duty to stand faithful 
to the ‘T'ruth as it is manifested in our hearts ; 
to give no place to evil or error, But let me 
remind Friends that it is not only in the 
church or society that Satan exalts himself 
as above all that is called God or is worship- 
ped, but also in the world generally, or in 
professing christendom, ‘There appears little 
capacity for the Truth in the understanding 
thereof, but a vain show, a glorying in ap- 
pearance and not in heart; but a day of 
shaking will come, and then there will be an 
inquiry ; and the desire of my spirit for you 
my Friends, and for myself too, is, that we 
may keep our proper places, and so demean 
ourselves as to be an example to others. That 
we may keep our eye to the Lord single, and 
above all keep out of all party, for party is 
the bane of society. ‘Say ye not a confede- 

racy to all those that say a confederacy,” &c. 


Caistor, Niagara Dist., Canada West, 
Third month 3rd, 1853. 


Some Words of the Wise. 


(SELECTED FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS.) 


* The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails 
fastened by the masters of assemblies.”—Ecc.es. 
| xii. 11. 


bodily, which made many despair even of his 
life: a sense of the guilt, both of professor and 
profane, lay heavily upon him ; and according 
to his portion of suffering, in due time, was 
he enabled under the Divine anointing, to 
reach to the spirits in prison; so that they 
were, smitten to the heart, and confessed to 
the power of God which was in and upon him, 
both in word and deed. And although priests 
and professors did rage, yet how were they 
abashed before him, It was “the mighty power 
of the Lord” that brought the people low, and 
it was the same which rested upon those in 
unison with him, and which made their min- 
istry alike successful ; for they spake as with 


Journal, an account of two ministers, who had| ‘True happiness consists in dependence on 
gone away from the Spirit in themselves, into | God ; it is to have no will of our own. 
imaginations; whereat George Fox says, he It is far less difficult to act well than to suf- 
was in a fast for ten days; alter which he was) fer in silence. 
sent unto them, and truth set over them in the| No one knows any thing of himself till he 
name of the Lord, is tried. Trial is the touchstone of charac- 
We are not always called upon as soon as | ter. 
we see any one in any measure departing} Dost thou love controversy? Suspect thy 
from the faith, to go to such an one, but to| charity. Dost thou abhor all controversy 1— 
wait until our minds are properly seasoned, | Suspect thy Christianity. 
and Truth opens the way. ‘This was the| The deepest religious feeling makes the 
practice of our early predecessers. Our be-| least noise, but its principle and action is 
loved elder George Fox, when writing of| sted/ast and intense. 
some who had turned aside and were running| Religious enthusiasm does not consist in 
into many words, said with the apostle, he|excess in devotion, but in a too great readi- 








ness to assume that our own impressions are 
the voice of God. 

Feebleness of mind is not unfrequently ac- 
companied with extraordinary daring. A 
daring which is not courage, as it has no per- 
ception of either difficulties or consequences, 
—as an infant is not brave when with a 
smile upon its face it would light up a confla- | 
gration, 

Experience proves, that an uninterrupted 
and extraordinary flow of prosperity, is more 
fatal to generosity or interest in others, than 
anything else that can befal man here below. 

lf we would not fall into things unlawful, 
we must sometimes deny ourselves in those | 





THE FRIEND. 


and judgment of God. It is unjust, unchari- 


|table, mischievous, productive of unhappiness 


to ourselves, and often the cause of disorder 
ani confusion in society. They who are 
most forward in censuring others, are often 
most defective themselves. There is some- 
times a malignant pleasure manifested ; a stu- 
dious recollection of everything that can be 
brought forward; a delight in hearing any- 


thing spoken against others ; a secret rejoicing 


in knowing that another’s fall will be an occa- 
sion of our rise. All this is base to an ex. 
treme.—Barrow’s Works. 

cecitilaibsiicies 


For ‘* The Friend” 


that are lawful. 

Christians might avoid much trouble and| 
inconvenience if they would only believe what} The importance of holding forth to the 
they profess—-that God is able to make them) world, the fruits of the Christian religion, in a 
happy without anything else. \life of purity, wherein the oneness of Gospel 

The best evidence of strength in grace, is| fellowship is maintained, is strikingly incul- 
to bear much with those who are weak in it./cated by that faithful disciple of Christ, John 

Where sins lie heavy, crosses lie light ; and | Woolman, whose labours show that it was 
on the contrary, where crosses lie heavy, sins| his concern, to draw his friends into a harmo- 
lie light. |nious walking together in the blessed Truth, 

The afflictions of Christians are neither|** Where people” he says, “are divinely 
great nor long; for what can be great to him/| gathered into a holy fellowship, and faithfully 
that counts the world nothing, and what can|abide under the influence of that Spirit which 
be long to him that counts this life but a/leads into all Truth, they are the light of the 
span? |world. Now holding this profession, to me 

God sometimes makes our idol remonstrate|hath appeared weighty, even beyond what | 
with us:—Why do you look to me? and 
only make you weep; [ cannot help you; [| seemed to have in view, when he proposed 
am but a perishing stream. Go to the Foun-|the necessity of counting the cost, befure we 
tain; the heart you have given to me, you|begin to build. 
should give entirely to God. “I trust there are many who at times, un- 

Many speak as if they thought the whole | der Divine visitation, feel an inward inquiry 
of religion consisted in activity ; whereas the|after God; and when such in the simplicity 
patience ol the saints is equally honourable to | of their hearts mark the lives of a people who 
God, and often exhibi's to a greater advantage | profess to walk by the leadings of his Spirit, 
the lustre of a Christian profession, i 

Prayer is like our food. The natural life | shine clear, that nothing of our conduct carry 


Harmonious Walking Together, 


I can|can fully express, and what our blessed Lord | 


‘of what great concernment is it that our lights | 








is weak and ready to faint, if we eat little,|@ contradiction to the truth as it is in Jesus, | 


and without appetite; the spiritual’ life de-|or be a means of profaning his holy name, 
clines, when we have no hearty desire to|and be a stumbling-block in the way of those 
pray, and are not affected with this decay, sincere inquirers, When such seckers, who 

To fight for our religion is forbidden ;—it| wearied with empty forms, look towards unit- 
is equally forbidden to dispute for it in a fight-|ing with us as a people, and behold active 
ing temper. a their cu 
deny ourselves for it—to labour for it—to|way of living, from that purity of life, which 
suffer for it—to die for it. under humbling exercises, hath been opened 

Victory alone shall wear the crown. before them, as the way of the Lord’s people, 
must not only fight, but overcome. how mournful and discouraging is the pros- 


We! 


As they, who for every slight infirmity 
take physic to repair their health, do rather 
impair it; so they, who for every trifle are 
eager to vindicate their character, do rather | 


peaceable, harmonious principle and testimony 
of Truth amongst mankind! 


pect! and how strongly doth such unfaithful. | 
ness operate against the spreading of the 


weaken it. 

Choosing for ourselves is not less ridiculous 
in men and women, than it would be in a child | 
of three or four years old: our understanding 
and wisdom are no more proportioned to judge 
what is best for us. 


with Christ in God, we behold his peaceable 
government, where the whole fumily are gov- 
lerned by the same spirit, and the doing to 
jothers as we would they should do unto us, 
groweth up as good [fruit from a good tree ; 
the peace, quietness and harmonious walking 
in this government, is beheld with humble 

Faithfulness in reproving another differs} reverence to Him who is the Author of it; 
from censoriousness : the former arises from|and in partaking of the Spirit of Christ, we 
love to truth, and respect for the person; the| partake of that which dabours, and suffers for 
latter is a disposition that loves to find fault.|the tzcrease of this peaceable government 
However just censure may be when there is|among the inhabitants of the world; and I 
blame, yet a censvrious spirit, or rash judging,| have felt a labour of long continuance, that 
must be avoided. It is usurping the authority | we who profess this peaceable principle, may 


eee 





“In entering into that life, which is hid) 


But we are not forbidden to| members among us depart in their customary | 








be faithful standard-bearers under the Prince 
of Peace, and that nothing of a defiling nature, 
tending to discord and wars, may remain 
among us. 

* In being inwardly prepared do suffer adver- 
sity for Christ’s sake, and weaned from a 
dependence on the arm of flesh, we feel that 
there is a rest for the people of God, and 
that it stands in a perfect resignation of our- 
selves to his holy will. In this condition all 
our wants and desires are bounded by pure 
wisdom, and our minds wholly attentive to the 
counsel of Christ inwardly communicated, 
which hath appeared to me as a halitation of 
safety for the Lord’s people in times of out- 
ward commotion and trouble, and desires from 
the fountain of pure love, are opened in me, 
to invite my brethren and fellow creatures to 


feel for, and seek after that which gathers the 


mind into it,” 

How evident it is from the writings of John 
Woolman that he lived in the pure, peaceable 
Spirit of Christ, under which he laboured to 
gather his fellow members from every thing 
of a contrary nature, and persuade them to 
‘walk worthy of the vocation wherewith they 
are called, with all lowliness and meekness, 
with long-suffering, forbearing one another in 
love ; endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit, in the bond of peace.” Nothing else 
but the Divine influences of the Holy Spirit of 
Him who came to save that which was lost, 
can qualify his professed followers availingly 
to labour in his cause. That only which 
comes from Him will draw to Him, and he 
who comes under the government of the Spirit 
of meekness, will see that * Jerusalem is a 


| quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be 
\taken down; not one of the stakes thereof 


shall ever be removed, nor any of the cords 
thereof be broken.” ‘Ephraim shall not 
envy Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim,” “* They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain.” Called as the Suciety of Friends 
has been to example the nations in the blessed 
fruits aud effects of the Gospel of Christ, how 
watchful should they be to guard against 
everything that would divide and distract, and 
thereby destroy their influence upon behold- 
ers, by which the Lord designed to attract 
them to the spiritual religion of the cross, 
How great is the responsibility resting on the 
members individually so to walk as not to de- 
stroy their strength, and give enemies the 
opportunity to speak evil of our religious pro- 
fession, or to charge the Society with being 
shorn of that capacity, and of that influence 
for good, which it has so far exerted. 


es 


Circular of the Bible Association of Friends in 
America. 

In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the annual Queries to be answered previous 
to the general meeting of the Association in 
the Fourth month, the Corresponding Com. 
mittee would press upon Friends who have 
been engaged in the distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures, the importance of furnishing full 
and accurate answers to all the Queries, and 
of forwarding their Reports seasonably to the 
Depository. 
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It may be recollected that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in 
deciding what number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments shall be sent to each, by the information 
given in its Report. Hence those Auxiliaries 
that do not report in time, are liable to be left 
out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and for- 
warded ; and that their receipt should always 
be promptly acknowledged, 

Address John Richardson, No, 50 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


Tuomas Krmser, 

CuarLes YARNALL, 

Samuet Bert te, Jr. 
Committee of Correspondence. 


Philada., Second mo. 12th, 1853. 


QUERIES. 

1. What number of families or individuals have 
been gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures 
by the Auxiliary during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have 
been sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, are 
there belonging to the Auxiliary? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside 
within its limits? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in good clear type, and on fair paper; if so, 
how many? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of 
reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may proba- 
bly be disposed of by sale within your limits ? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to sup- 
ply those within its limits who are not duly fur- 
nished with the Holy Scriptures? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would 


it be necessaay for the Bible Association to furnish Merry weather, of Melksham. 


gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each 
family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to 
furnish each member of our religious Society, capa- 
ble of reading, who is destitute of a copy, and 
unable to purchase it ? 


11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now| truly concerned for the maintenance of our 


on hand? 
——= 
Selected. 
“LITTLE CHILDREN.” 


BY MARY I. REID. 


Speak gently to the little child, 
So guileless and so free, 
Who with a trustful, loving heart 
Puts confidence in thee. 
Speak not the cold and careless words 
Which time has taught thee well, 
Nor breathe one thought whose sadden’d tone 
Despair might seem to tell. 


If on his brow there rests a cloud, 
However light it be, 

Speak loving words, and let him feel 
He has a friend in thee ; 

And do not send him from thy side, 
Till on his face shall rest 

The joyous look and sunny smile 
That mark a happy breast. 


Oh! teach him this should be his aim, 
To cheer the aching heart, 

To shine where thickest darkness reigns, 
Some radiance to impart ; 

To spread a peaceful quiet calm, 
Where dwells the noise of strife, 

Thus doing good and blessing all, 
To spend the whole of life. 






| stead of being permitted long to occupy the 


THE FRIEND. 


To love with pure affection deep, 
All creatures great and small, 
And still a stronger love to bear 
For Him who made them all. 
Remember ’tis no common task, 
That thus to thee is given, 
To rear a spirit fit to be 
The habitant of Heaven. 


——— 
Selected. 
THE PLOWMAN. 


See the morning breaks away— 
Waken plowmen to your toil; 
From early dawn to gloanin grey 

Guide the plow and till the soil. 


Draw the furrow wide and deep, 
Scatter widely—never spare ; 

Let the harrow o’er it sweep— 
The faith of future bread is there. 


Nature now her aid is bringing, 
Green the dewy blade is springing ; 

Hear the lark above it singing— 
The faith of future bread is there. 


The vernal sun all brightly glows, 
Diffusing joy and life around ; 

The genial showers so mildly flow, 
Imparting freshness to the ground. 


Cattle on the lea are feeding, 
Fleecy flocks the hills adorn ; 

Beauteous flowers their blossoms spreading, 
Charm the eye and cheer the morn. 


a 


From the Annual Monitor for 1853. 


CAROLINE CAPPER. 


Caroline Capper, of Bristol, (wife of Thomas 
S. Capper,) deceased Twelfth month 12th, 
1851, aged 31 years. 

She was the daughter of John and Mildred | 





From early life she evinced much straight- | 
forwardness and simplicity of character, and 


la quiet but earnest endeavour to walk in the | 


path of duty. As she advanced in years, her | 
religious character deepened, and she became | 


Christian testimonies, and desirous, by her 
life and conversation, to exercise a right influ- 
ence upon others. 

In the year 1849, she was married to Tho- 
mas S. Capper, of Bristol, a connection which 
seemed to promise much comfort ; but after 
enjoying a short period of domestic happiness, 
her health became seriously affected, and in- 


post of duty, in the sphere of usefulness open- 
ing before her, amidst the blessings and trials 
of time, she felt herself rapidly approaching 
the abiding realities of eternity. Having early 
sought to acquaint herself with God, that she 
might be at peace with Him, through Jesus 
Christ, and be found walking in obedience to 
His will, this unexpected change in her pros- 
pects and anticipations, however afflicting for 
a season, does not appear to have occasioned 
her much lengthened conflict ; and it is in- 
structive to notice with what “calmness and 
cheerfulness” even under her circumstances, 
her humble trust in God her Saviour, enabled 
her to view her early advance towards “ the 
city that hath foundations.” 

On the 20th of Second month, 1849, we 
find her making the following memorandum : 





“Two months have passed away since I enter- 
ed into the marriage covenant with my beloved 
Thomas. I seem here bound to acknow- 
ledge, that it has been a time in which I have 
been very mercifully dealt with,—yes, blessed 
in every way, beyond what I had at all ex- 
pected. In the first place, I feel my dear T. 
S. C. to be my greatest earthly blessing, being 
all I could desire; next to this, my health is 
good, and spirits have much improved; and 
in many other ways, has the condescending 
goodness of the Lord been manifested. 1 de- 
sire to feel thankful, but this feeling is known 
only in a small and very inadequate manner. 
Assist me, O Lord ! to live increasingly under 
the precious influence of thy power, to humble 
and preserve me, day hy day.” 

And in the Eleventh month, 1850, she thus 
records her feelings: ‘* More than a year has 
elapsed since | made the last memorandum, 
eight months of which time I have been in 
poor health. From the nature of the com- 
plaint, and its long continuance, my recovery 
must be viewed as very doubtful. It is a very 
deep, and a very unexpected affliction, both to 
my beloved Thomas and myself. We both 
earnestly desire to bear it with true submis- 
sin, though | am often tempted to murmur ; it 
is difficult at all times, to believe it is a por- 
tion handed us by a merciful Father. Last 
evening my dear Thomas was enabled, on 
bended knees, to pour fortha prayer unto our 
heavenly Father, that patience and submission 
might be granted to us, and that we might be 
supported under all He may see meet to lay 
upon us, &c, It was a precious season. [ 


think | was never more sensible of the over- 


shadowing of the Divine presence, and our 


| hearts seemed melted together, in sorrow and 


supplication. I have many blessings to be 
daily thankful for, and | have in my dearly 
loved Thomas, a most tenderly affectionate 
husband ; indeed, he seems devoted to me, in 
adding to my comfort in every possible man- 
ner. May the Lord reward him! ‘The idea 


| of separation seems exceedingly bitter to both 


of us, but throughout my illness, I have been 
remarkably favoured with calmness and cheer- 
fulness.” 

Thus she was enabled to take the cup that 
was handed her; to resist the enemy in his 
“murmuring” suggestions, and to bow in 
humble resignation to her heavenly Father’s 
will, 

Her husband, who survived her only about 
eight months, and of whom there is a short 
account subjoined, furnishes us in his journal 
with some particulars of the progress of her 
illness, and her peaceable close; and as his 
memoranda are illustrative of his own charac- 
ter as well as interesting on account of her 
whom he was so soon to follow, it is thought 
best to transmit the account pretty much in 
his own words, 

On the 2d of Second month, 1851, he says: 
** As it seems to be the opinion of the medical 
men, who have examined my dearest C,’s 
chest, that there is more cause to fear than to 
hope, as regards her recovery, I feel inclined 
to make a few memoranda, respecting one 
who is so very near and dear to me.” 

Second month 3d, 1851. “ To-day I talk- 
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ste Ss 


ed to my dearest C, about going for three | feet and a half, and now it is nearly dry. It 
months to Jersey, that having been recom-|is believed that no less than seven hundred 
mended ; but finding that she is unwilling, I | million tons of water have been lified by the 
mean to leave it, and try to be resigned to the|engines since they commenced operations. 
close trial of Seeing her going, almost imper- | This is equal to a mass of solid rock, a little 
ceptibly, yet steadily, before my eyes. 1I|more than three miles square, and one hun- 
could wish to profit, more than | do, by her | dred feet high, that is, allowing fifieen cubic 
bright example of cheerfulness, under this] feet for a ton. We can easily see what an 
very deep affliction.” immense amount of labour the engines per- 

Eleventh month, 1851. “ After nearly two| formed, and what power there is in coal 
years’ illness, many times during which I] applied in a state of combustion to water, 
thought my dear Caroline on the brink of the| for the purpose of raising water. Each 
grave, she seems at last sinking. On the|engine was three hundred and fifty horse- 
evening of the 5th day of this month, when I | power; and so economical were their working 
came from business, she said to me, ‘ Yester-| qualities, that two and a quarter pounds of 


day, my dear, was my birthday, Thirty-one!’ 
(That was the last day she was down stairs.) 
Last evening, in allusion to something that 
was to be done, ‘ Next week,’ she said, ‘ if I 
am living,—perhaps I shall be at rest; then I 
shall be praising the Lord. I feel my Saviour 
very near; He seems to say, ‘only have pa- 
tience, and [ will come and take thee to my- 
self’”’ She then added, ‘ My soul doth mag- 
nify the Lord, and | rejoice in God my 
Saviour,’ ” 

Eleventh month 9th, 1851. ‘This morn- 
ing when I came to dear Caroline, I said, | 
‘ My dearest, it seems very hard to part ;’ and | 
she answered, ‘ The nearer it comes, (mean- 
ing her end) the closer we are united am spi- 
vit, and that is how we shall be united at 
last.’ ” 

15th. “She said, ‘I want the bread of 
life; our Saviour said, | am the bread of life, 
the bread that I shall give is my body which 
I will give for the life of the world.’ ” 

16th. ‘She said, ‘I long to be going.’ ” 

Twelfth month 12th. ‘ About one o’clock, 
I was called up ; dearest Caroline appeared to 
be dying. I stood by her side for some time; 
she said, ‘I feel different to what I ever did| 
before.’ I asked, ‘ Do’st thou feel happy? 
She answered, ‘Yes, quite happy! Afier 
taking leave of her attendants, &c., she said, 
‘What a favour, to have nearly done with the 
things of time.’ Her breathing continued, at 
this time, very laborious, but on being asked, 
if it was painful, she answered,‘ No! She 
continued till about a quarter past two o'clock, | 
when with very little convulsive effort, she 
quietly breathed her last. ‘Precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of his saints,’ ” 








An Immense Job.—A_ few years ago, re- 
marks the Albany Knickerbocker, the Dutch 
who conquered Holland resolved that they 
would add to the quantity of fertile ground in 





the kingdom, by pumping out Harlem Lake— 
a lake seventy miles long, and twenty broad, 
which gave it an area equal to Lake Cham- 
plain. 

To carry out the undertaking, three im- 
mense engines were constructed in the fall of 
1347, although the pump did not commence 
till the spring of 1848, Late accounts say 
the job is nearly completed, the greater part 
of the bottom being exposed. 

To lower the lake one inch, four million 
tons of water had to be lifted. In three years, 
the lake was lowered seven feet three inches ; 


Welsh coal per hour was all the fuel used for 
each horse-power of an engine. The Dutch 
engineers were nearly unanimous for the old- 
fashioned wind-mill, which had been so often 
employed for the same purpose ; but it was 
ascertained, by two English engineers, that 
the engines could be built, and do the work 
for one-half the amount of wind-mills; this 
has been completely fulfilled —Lon. Times. 


—_— 


Refreshment by the Way.—The present 
world is to us a valley of weeping; in our 
passage through it, we are refreshed by the 
streams of Divine grace flowing down from 
the great fountain of consolation; and thus 
we are enabled to proceed from one degree of 
holiness to another, until we come to the glo- 
rified vision of God in heaven itself.— Bishop 
Horne. 
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“I'he Captive of Patagonia, or Life among 
the Grants, A Personal Narrative. By 
BenJAMIN FRANKLIN BourNE. With il- 
lustrations. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1853.” 


From the publishers we have received a neat 


| attractive-looking work of 233 pages, with the 


above title. ‘The author while on a voyage 


|to California, landed on the shores of Patago- 


nia, where he was captured by the aborigines 
and detained among them for three months, 
His story of the events that transpired during 
his unwilling sojourn with the tribe into whose 
hands he fell, is told in a lively, though sather 
flippant style, and if it is correct, we gain 
from it considerable knowledge of a portion 
of the human family heretofore but little 
known. But by his own confession, he felt 
himself so completely liberated from the obli- 
gation to keep to the truth in his intercourse 
with the natives, when he supposed that his 
interest would be promoted by false represen- 
tations, that while reading his clever descrip- 
tions we are constantly in fear lest from a 
desire to amuse and make a saleable book, he 
is wittingly deceiving his readers. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from Asa Garretson, agent, O., for J. 


in December, last year, it was lowered nine | Thomasson, $3, to 26, vol. 27, for Milton Patterson, 





$2, vol. 26; from J. Hall, for Wm. Hall, $2, vol. 26; 
from Jehu Fawcett, agent, O., $2, and for Thomas 
Heald, Thomas Wickersham, Samuel Hollinsworth, 
Robert Ellison, Israel Heald, H. W. Harris, Warner 
Atkinson, Rebecca Boone, Samuel Street, Jon. Faw- 
cett, $2 each, vol. 26, for David Satterthwaite, Sta- 
cy Cook, and Sarah Allison, $2 each, vol. 27, for 
Abm. Bonsall, $2, to 26, vol. 27, for Wm. Fisher, 
$4, to 26, vol. 27, for Theophilus Morland, $2, to 
20, vol. 26, for Benj. Malensberry, $4, vols. 25 and 
26, for David Fawcett, $4, vols. 25 and 26, for David 
Whinery, $2, to 21, vol. 26, and for Jos. Branting- 
ham, $7.50, to 52, vol. 26; from Chase Purington, 
Vt., $5, to 26, vol. 26; from Wm. Heald, for John 
Lipsey, $5, to 52, vol. 25 ; from Jesse Hall, for J. C. 
Hill, O., $2, vol. 26. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-School at West-town, will meet in Phila- 
delphia, on Sixth-day, the 8th of next month, 


|at 7 o'clock, p.m. The Committee on Instruc- 


tion, to meet on the same day, at 4 o'clock, 
P.M. 

The semi-annual examination of the School 
will commence on Third-day morning, the 
5th of next month, and close on Fifih-day 
evening. 

Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 

Philad., Third mo. 26th, 1853. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION, 


A well-qualified female teacher is wanted, 
to take charge of the School for Indian Chil- 
dren, under the care of Friends, at Tunessas- 
sah, Cattaraugus county, New York. Appli- 
cation may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No. 
377 South Second street; or Thomas Evans, 
No. 180 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 





Diep, on the 21st of First month, 1853, in the 25th 
year of his age, Extwoop Lipsgy, son of John and 
Ann Lipsey, of Middleton Monthly Meeting, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio. This dear youth had been con- 
fined to the house about eight years, during two of 
which he was confined to his bed. Although his 
sufferings were at times extreme, he was favoured 
to bear them with patience and resignation. About 
five years before his decease, he lost his hearing en- 
tirely. He employed much of his time in reading 
the Holy Scriptures and Friends’ writings. About 
seven weeks before his decease, he was taken with 
severe pain in his head and neck, which continued 
to his close, and at times appeared almost insup- 
portable. During the last two weeks his sufferings 
increased, and he appeared much concerned about 
his future state. At one time he asked his sisters 
to pray for him, saying, his pains were so great, it 
seemed almost impossible for him to pray. He also 
desired them not to put off repentance to a deathbed. 
Shortly after he appeared in supplication, desiring 
that he might be favoured with patience to bear his 
sufferings without murmuring. On one occasion he 
said to his little sister, ‘Does thee think thee will 
try to be a good girl? I wish I had been a better 
boy; I am very sorry I was not.” “But I hope 
through mercy I may be saved—not by any merit 
of my own, but through the merits of the Saviour.” 
At another time he said, “ Mother do not weep for 
me, but rather rejoice that my sufferings are so near 
an end, as I think they are.” A few days before 
his close, he said to his father, “ I am going to die ;” 
and then, ‘‘ Come blessed Saviour, I am ready, I am 
ready; have mercy on me!” Thus affording his 
relations and friends the comforting hope that he 
was prepared for his final change. 
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